THE BOOK  OF BURIED   TREASURE

that in which he tells the heroic story of Captain
Dickinson's work on the Thetis, which, however
magnificent, was salvage work on a recent wreck
of which the whole inventory was known, and
which could provide nobody with a surprise. But
the real thing, the real Stevenson thing, is also
here in plenty.

There is a sprinkling of stories of successful
searches : just enough to keep us optimistic about
the puzzles not yet solved. It was on the strength
of immemorial tradition alone that digging for
generations went on in the Ribble valley. What
was at last unearthed in 1841 was not " the
greatest treasure that England had ever known, of
which legend had spoken/1 yet some satisfaction
must have been derived from " a mass of silver
ornaments, armlets, neck-chains, amulets, and
rings, weighing together about a thousand ounces,
and more than seven thousand silver coins,
mostly of King Alfred's time, all enclosed in a
leaden case only three feet beneath the surface of
the ground/' If this be insufficient to meet the
exorbitant demands of the reader, he cannot very
well complain about the story of Sir William Phips.
Captain Phips, in 1686, got the Duke of Albemarle
and others to finance him in an expedition to
Hispaniola, the coasts of which were strewn with
sunken galleons, some of which he thought he
could locate. He had a bad period of disappoint-
ment, and no small trouble in keeping his crew of
desperadoes in order; at last, just as he was
leaving a reef which he had searched owing to a
story told by an ancient Spaniard, he made his
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